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GOVERNMENT AND THE ARTS 





URRENT SUPPORT of proposals to enlarge the role 

of the federal government as a patron of the arts 
brings to mind the period of the 1930s when federal agen- 
cies put thousands of unemployed artists, writers, actors 
and musicians to work on a wide variety of projects. 
Nothing on the scale of the short-lived New Deal arts pro- 
gram is contemplated today, but measures pending in Con- 
gress would give official recognition to the arts as an es- 
sential feature of American life and encourage the growth 
of cultural activities. 


Now, as in the depression era, new federal activity in 
the arts would serve more than an esthetic purpose. The 
earlier program was motivated in large part by a need to 
relieve unemployment; the programs for which approval 
is sought today would be expected to enhance the prestige 
of the United States as a cultural leader among nations. 


BILLS IN CONGRESS TO PROMOTE CULTURAL ACTIVITY 


Present proposals to augment government support of the 
visual and performing arts take three main forms. The 
House Education and Labor Committee on July 19 reported 
a bill to establish a permanent Federal Advisory Council 
on the Arts in the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare.! A second proposal is to authorize modest grants- 
in-aid to the states to induce them to sponsor cultural ac- 
tivities. A third is to establish a government foundation 
to underwrite deficits of non-profit groups presenting ex- 
hibits or performances. Nine senators and nine House 
members? have introduced bilis this year to carry out one 
or more of these proposals. 





1 This committee endorsed a similar bill last year (May 25, 1960). The Senate 
passed a like measure in 1956. 

2Sens. Joseph S. Clark (D Pa.), John Sherman Cooper (R Ky.), Paul H. Douglas 
(D Ill.), Hubert H. Humphrey (D Minn.), Jacob K. Javits (R N.Y.), Edward V. 
Long (D Mo.), Wayne Morse (D Ore.), Clairborne Pell (D R.I.), Harrison A. 
Williams, Jr. (D N.J.); Reps. Frances P. Bolton (R Ohio), Emanuel Celler (D 
N.Y.), Frank Chelf (D Ky.), Dominick V. Daniels (D N.J.), Seymour Halpern 
(R N.Y.), Carroll D. Kearns (R Pa.), John V. Lindsay (R N.Y.), Adam C. Powell 
(D N.Y.), Frank Thompson, Jr. (D N.J.). 
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Other pending bills would expand the international cul- 
tural exchange program, seek improvements in the design 
of federal buildings, preserve historic edifices for artistic 
presentations, and provide for action to make the nation’s 
capital an outstanding cultural center. A tally last winter 
by the National Council on the Arts and Government, a 
private organization that promotes legislation on the arts, 
showed that by mid-February 36 bills and three joint reso- 
lutions affecting American cultural life had been introduced 
by 19 representatives, while nine bills of this type had been 
sponsored by 34 senators. 


The most strongly supported proposal is the one to estab- 
lish an advisory arts council composed of 21 presidential 
appointees representing architecture and allied arts, the 
dance, drama, graphic and craft arts, literature, motion 
pictures, music, painting, photography, radio-television, 
and sculpture. It would be the function of the council to 
recommend ways to increase the nation’s cultural resources; 
to propose methods of encouraging private initiative in the 
arts; to act as a coordinating group between private and 
governmental activities in the arts; and to “strive to stimu- 
late greater appreciation of the arts by our citizens.” The 


bill would authorize an annual appropriation of up to 
$100,000. 


The proposed council is modeled in part on arts councils 
in Great Britain and Canada. The British Council, estab- 
lished under royal charter in 1946, is an independent agency 
said to be “wholly free from state control of any kind.” 3 
It receives funds from the government (currently about 
$4 million a year) for distribution to orchestras, repertory 
theaters, and opera companies, and it organizes touring 
art exhibitions. The Canadian Parliament created a sim- 
ilar council in 1957 and earmarked for its support receipts 
from taxes on the estates of two deceased multi-million- 
aires. In a recent year the Canadian Council apportioned 
$206,500 among symphony orchestras, $145,000 among 
ballet companies, $85,000 among theatrical companies, and 
$72,000 among opera companies; it also made grants to 
individual artists and musicians. Both the British Council 
and the Canadian Council accept private donations. 


A variant of the arts council idea has recently been 
adopted in a number of American cities. The municipal 


*Sir William Emrys Williams, ““Public Money for the Arts,” British Affairs, De 
cember 1959, p. 172. 
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councils are characteristically private agencies in which 
a number of cultural organizations cooperate. They rarely 
receive public funds. The only publicly supported organ- 
ization of this kind is the New York Advisory Council on 
the Arts, created by the legislature in 1960 and given 
$50,000 to survey the state’s cultural resources and suggest 
ways in which the state government might encourage ap- 
preciation of and participation in the fine and performing 
arts. The council recommended last March 2 that the state 
appropriate $400,000 to enable the council to pay for tours 
of musical and dramatic groups and to circulate art ex- 
hibitions. 


FAVORABLE CLIMATE FOR LEGISLATION ON THE ARTS 


Advocates of the arts bills pending in Congress believe 
that the public has never before been as ready as it is now 
to accept the federal government in the role of art patron. 
“I have been trying to get federal help for the arts since 
1949,” Sen. Jacob K. Javits (R N.Y.) said recently, “and 
this is the first year that I am confident our country has 
reached the point when the needed public support can be 
marshaled to bring about adoption of the legislation.” 4 In 
an earlier statement Javits had attributed the favorable 
climate for arts legislation to the impression made on mem- 
bers of Congress by “the marked increase in cultural ac- 
tivity” at the grass roots. Gains in American prestige 
resulting from tours abroad by American performing art- 
ists also had brought realization that “cultural pursuits are 
not a luxury but a necessity in our free society.” ® 


In its annual report early this year the National Council 
on the Arts and Government said that “New frontiers in 
the relationship of government to the arts in the United 
States seem to be close at hand.” A prompt and vigorous 
effort in behalf of effective legislation was urged because 
“‘a similarly favorable situation may not recur in a decade.” 
All 22 witnesses who testified before a subcommittee of 
the House Education and Labor Committee on cultural bills, 
May 15, strongly favored new government support of the 
arts. 


The personal interest in cultural and intellectual pursuits 
shown by the President and Mrs. Kennedy is considered a 





Jacob K. Javits, ““New Cultural Climate,”” New York Times, May 7, 1961, II, 1:6. 
6 Interview with Sen. Javits in Back Stage, Feb. 17, 1961. 
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good omen. The President’s interest was manifested at 
the time he took office; he had asked Robert Frost, New 
England poet, to participate in the inaugural ceremonies 
and had invited 150 notables in literature, music and other 
arts to attend the inauguration as his guests. Mrs. Ken- 
nedy has made special efforts to add to historically signifi- 
cant paintings and furniture in the White House. Holding 
of a state dinner at Mt. Vernon, July 11, in honor of the 
President of Pakistan, a dinner at which a National Sym- 
phony Orchestra ensemble played Mozart, Debussy and 
Gershwin, constituted a further mark of White House ap- 
preciation of history and the arts. 


BIPARTISAN SUPPORT OF AN ADVISORY ARTS COUNCIL 


The 1960 Democratic party platform called for estab- 
lishment of a federal advisory agency “to assist in the 
evaluation, development and expansion of cultural re- 
sources of the United States” and for legislation “to pro- 
vide incentives for those endowed with extraordinary talent 
as a worthy supplement to existing scholarship programs.” 
In reply to questions submitted by the Saturday Review 
during last year’s presidential] campaign, Kennedy prom- 
ised to push both of these proposals if elected. 


The government cannot order that culture exist [said Kennedy], 
but the government can and should provide the climate of free- 
dom, deeper and wider education and intellectual curiosity in which 
culture flourishes. . . . The encouragement of art, in the broadest 
sense, is indeed a function of government.6 


While Kennedy favored expansion of government cul- 
tural activities, he said: “I do not believe federal funds 
should support symphony orchestras or opera companies, 
except when they are sent abroad in cultural exchange pro- 
grams.’ However, in a later statement to Equity magazine 
(November 1960), the candidate expressed “full sympathy 
with the proposal for a federally supported foundation to 
provide encouragement and opportunity to non-profit, pri- 
vate and civic groups in the performing arts” and added: 
“When so many other nations officially recognize and sup- 
port the performing arts as a part of their national cul- 
tural heritage, it seems to me unfortunate that the United 
States has been so slow in coming to a similar recognition.” 


*“The Candidates and the Arts,” Saturday Review, Oct. 29, 1960. Republican 
presidential candidate Richard M. Nixon, answering the same questions, said he 
approved of a federal council to advise on the arts and favored “scholarships, ex- 
change programs, encouragement, rather than subsidy.”’ 
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The President’s press secretary, Pierre Salinger, once a 
child pianist prodigy, said at a National Symphony lunch- 
eon in Washington, March 19, that the President had asked 
him to draw up preliminary plans for establishing Amer- 
ican music and art prizes.’ 


Former President Eisenhower, the nation’s most famous 
amateur painter, has long favored setting up a federal 
agency to advise the government on the arts. In his State 
of the Union message in 1955, Eisenhower made a recom- 
mendation to that effect and said: “The federal govern- 
ment should do more to give official recognition to the im- 
portance of the arts and other cultural activities.” Ina 
letter to Rep. Carroll D. Kearns (R Pa.) last May 15, after 
he had left the White House, Eisenhower wrote that “Any 
legislation of this type... would appear to me to be in the 
interests of our country.” 


JUSTIFICATION FOR FEDERAL SUPPORT OF THE ARTS 


Justification for an arts program within the federal es- 
tablishment is based on the theory that the government’s 
concern for the welfare of the people should extend not 
only to their economic and social but also to their cultural 
well-being. The preamble to the pending arts council bill 
asserts that “Encouragement of creative activity in the per- 
formance and practice of the arts and of a widespread par- 
ticipation in and appreciation of the arts is essential to the 
general welfare and the national interest.” With growth 
of leisure time, “the arts will play an ever more important 
role in the lives of our citizens.” Therefore, the preamble 
continues, “encouragement of the arts, while primarily a 
matter for private and local initiative, is an appropriate 
matter of concern to the United States government.” 


The House Education Committee’s report on the bill, July 
19, said that passage of the measure would show that the 
federal government considered artistic and cultural activ- 
ities “important aspects of American life, worthy of official 
recognition and encouragement.” Creation of the council 
“would have the additional value of bringing together under 
national auspices some of the finest minds associated with 
the arts to discuss their common problems and their com- 
mon opportunities.” The provision of the bill calling for 





7A Soviet award, the annual Tschaikowsky prize, brought world-wide fame to the 
1958 winner, Van Cliburn. Many Americans felt embarrassed that the gifted young 
Texan pianist had had to be “discovered” by the Russians. 
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cooperation between local, state and federal governments 
would be expected to have effect beyond “those large metro- 
politan areas which already have substantial opportunities.” 


Apparent indifference of the United States government 
to the arts, in contrast to the long-standing tradition in 
many other countries of government support of both the 
fine arts and the performing arts, has often been remarked. 
The American Federation of Musicians has pointed out 
that, after World War II, United States foreign aid pro- 
grams provided direct or indirect assistance to the arts in 
Europe, but that no federal money was available to sup- 
port the arts in this country. 


American dollars have helped restore a number of old European 
opera houses and music halls which had been damaged by bombings 
in World War II. At the time we were allotting half a billion 
dollars of military aid to Turkey, that country established annual 
appropriations of $350,000 for the Turkish Philharmonic, $750,000 
for operas performed, and approximately $3,300,000 to build an 
opera house in Istanbul.® 


Rep. Kearns, commenting on President Kennedy’s re- 
quest on April 7 that Congress authorize a $10 million 
contribution to an international effort to preserve ancient 
temples that would be inundated by construction of the 
Aswan high dam on the Nile, pointed to the government’s 
indifference to the impending destruction of an old theater 
across the street from the White House. Kearns said on 
May 9 that the West German government was willing to 
give the United States half a million dollars to restore the 
theater as a small opera house. Bonn has pledged $2.5 
million toward construction of the new Metropolitan Opera 


House in the Lincoln Center for the Performing Arts in 
New York City. 


Pleas for government support of American cultural in- 
stitutions have been made often on the ground that they 
cannot survive if operated solely on a commercial basis. 
The president of the musicians’ union, Herman Kenin, told 
the House Education subcommittee on May 15 that the 
“troubles of our symphony orchestras . . . demonstrate con- 
clusively that serious music is doomed in the United States 
unless the federal and state governments help.” Others 
have pointed to the difficulties of the Broadway theater. 


®* Hope Stoddard, “Subsidy Makes Sense,” International Musician, (reprinted in 
House Education and Labor subcommittee hearings, May 15, 1961, p. 271). 
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Rep. John V. Lindsay (R N.Y.) on May 9 cited a study of 
the theater by a Yale economist who reported that the 
United States and Norway were the only advanced nations 
that had not experienced a rise in theater popularity and 
attendance since the end of World War II. 


Varied Federal Patronage of the Arts 


THE FOUNDING FATHERS made no provision for spon- 
sorship of the arts by the federal government, and little 
official interest in such matters was shown in the early 
days of the republic. Gift portraits of Louis XVI and 
Marie Antoinette, destroyed when the British burned the 
Capitol in 1814, were the only works of art in possession 
of the government at the time. The first practitioner of 
an art to go on the federal payroll was Benjamin Henry 
Latrobe, appointed Architect of the Capitol in 1803, 10 
years after its cornerstone was laid. Because Latrobe had 
difficulty finding qualified sculptors in the United States, 
he sent to Italy for two men to attend to ornamentation of 
the building. 


COMMISSIONING OF PAINTINGS FOR THE U.S. CAPITOL 


Acquisition of paintings by the government began in 
1817 when the 14th Congress commissioned John Trumbull 
to paint four large Revolutionary War scenes to hang in 
the rotunda of the Capitol. From that time until more 
than a century later, art work commissioned by the fed- 
eral government was largely commemorative—scenes of 
historical events, portraits of officials, war memorials and 
the like. 


Much of the commissioned work was for the U.S. Cap- 
itol; a summary published in 1871 showed that, in the half 
century from 1817 to the end of the Civil War, Congress 
authorized payment of $200,000 to 19 artists for paintings, 
including frescoes, in the Capitol. After the Capitol and 
its interior decoration had been completed,® purely deco- 
rative art was rarely commissioned by the federal govern- 
ment. A report by the United States Commissioner of 


* Rebuilding of the Capitol, after its burning by the British, commenced in 1815. 
The House and Senate wings were added during the 1850s, and the dome was com- 
pleted in 1865. The interior of the dome was decorated by Constantino Brumidi 
during the 1870s. 
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Education in 1873 observed that “Any proposition before 
Congress, no matter how excellent in itself, would have 
little chance of approval if it was openly avowed that it 
was for the encouragement of art.” 


DIFFUSION OF AUTHORITY OVER ACQUISITION OF ART 


Responsibility for selecting or commissioning art works 
for public buildings was originally vested in the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Library of Congress. Until 1868, Congress 
permitted artists to follow Trumbull’s practice and exhibit 
examples of their work in the Capitol rotunda to drum up 
congressional support for commissions. 


When construction of the two wings of the Capitol began 
in 1852, the War Department had responsibility not only 
for constructing but also for decorating the new parts of 
the building. It commissioned Emanuel Leutze’ to paint, 
for $20,000, a huge canvas depicting migration to the West, 
and it engaged Constantino Brumidi, an Italian, to decorate 
the walls of the Capitol. That task occupied Brumidi for 
the better part of two decades; he received $10 a day for 
decorating the walls of corridors and committee rooms in 
the Senate wing and $40,000 for decorating the interior 
of the dome. 


The Joint Committee on the Library of Congress con- 
tinued to serve as agent for the acquisition of art works. 
When the committee in 1857 commissioned a Frenchman, 
Henry Vernet, to execute a painting of the Battle of New 
Orleans, long-smoldering resentment among American art- 
ists over employment of foreigners to decorate the Capitol 
was brought to a head. A petition drawn up by 127 artists 
demanded creation of a national art commission to give 
“consideration and encouragement” to native talent. Con- 
gress provided for appointment of the commission in 1858 
and President Buchanan filled it with representative art- 
ists, but the group failed to attract popular support and 
was disbanded within two years. 


As time went on, responsibility for acquiring works of 
art for the federal government became widely diffused. 
A Senate report in 1909 noted that each act of Congress 
appropriating money for that purpose entrusted the job 
to a particular agent. The authority had been vested on 
different occasions in the President, a Cabinet member, an 


” Artist who painted “Washington Crossing the Delaware.” 
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executive agency, a congressional committee, an army engi- 
neer, the Superintendent of the Capitol, and a private com- 
mission or individual. The report objected that “political 
and patriotic considerations rather than artistic ones” us- 
ually governed the commissioning of artists. “In each 
case, the arbiter regards the enterprise from his own point 
of view, without respect to its relation to the whole esthetic 
question and the result is generally waste of public money 
and always artistic chaos.” '' To bring order into the situ- 
ation, Congress in 1910 created the National Commission 
of Fine Arts (now the Commission of Fine Arts) to serve 
as an advisory body on the design and decoration of fed- 
eral buildings. 


GOVERNMENT AS A CUSTODIAN OF ART COLLECTIONS 


Gifts and bequests launched the government on its role 
as custodian of art of the past. The Senate in 1835 had 
voted down a resolution calling for purchase for $40,000 
of an outstanding art collection of the day. But 11 years 
later, in the act incorporating the Smithsonian Institution, 
Congress specified that an art gallery be included in one 
of the institution’s buildings.12 The Smithsonian’s art 
collection grew over the years as a result of gifts and some 
purchases, but after a fire had destroyed a number of 
paintings in 1865, the collection was dispersed among the 
institution’s several buildings for safety reasons. The 
Smithsonian’s functions as an art center thereafter became 
secondary to its scientific activities. 


In 1906, however, the Smithsonian Institution became 
the custodian of an art collection bequeathed to the gov- 
ernment by Harriet Lane Johnston, a niece of President 
Buchanan, under a proviso that it be housed in a “national 
gallery of art.” Later gifts and bequests enlarged the 
collection, and Congress in 1921 created the post of art 
curator. Meanwhile, Charles L. Freer had donated his 
collection, composed chiefly of Oriental art and paintings 
and etchings by James Whistler, the American impression- 
ist. The donation, in 1906, included funds to build a gal- 
lery and to provide income for future acquisitions. The 
Freer Gallery was opened to the public in 1920 as a unit 
of the Smithsonian’s National Gallery of Art. 





1 Cited by Ralph Purcell, Government and Art (1956), p. 28. 


12 The Smithsonian was financed initially from funds bequeathed by John Smithson, 
an Englishman, to found in Washington an establishment for the “increase and dif- 
fusion of knowledge among men.” 
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The federal government acquired its most important art 
collection in 1937 when Andrew W. Mellon, who had been 
Treasury Secretary under Presidents Harding, Coolidge 
and Hoover, turned over his collection of old masters, val- 
ued at $35 million, along with funds to erect a gallery that 
cost $15 million and to establish an endowment of $5 mil- 
lion for future art purchases. At Mellon’s request, the 
building housing his collection was named the National 
Gallery of Art; the Smithsonian’s gallery was renamed the 
National Collection of Fine Arts. Other philanthropists 
have donated many renowned works to the National Gal- 
lery, whose collections now include 1,200 paintings, thou- 
sands of drawings and prints, numerous pieces of sculp- 
ture, and other objects of art. 


Interest in the visual arts among state and municipal 
governments has roughly paralleled that of the federal 
government. Portraits of public officials and paintings 
commemorating events of state or local significance, exe- 
cuted by contemporary artists, have been acquired from 
time to time to decorate public buildings. 


Public galleries and museums usually have started with 
a nucleus of donated works. The American Art Annual 
of 1913 reported that there were then 119 art museums in 
the country and that 24 of them received some state or 
municipal support. Many public libraries established under 
grants from the Carnegie library fund contained art sec- 
tions with space for exhibits. Some of the libraries were 
decorated with murals by leading artists of the day. 


Growing interest in the esthetics of city planning, sparked 
by exhibits at the Chicago World’s Fair of 1893, led to 
appointment of municipal art commissions to pass on the 
design and decoration of new public buildings. Unique for 
the time were grants of public funds by the City of Chi- 
cago, 1914-18, to a Committee for the Encouragement of 
Local Art, which purchased paintings by local artists for 
exhibition in schools and other public buildings. 


ART, WRITERS, THEATER, Music PROJECTS IN 1930s 


The Franklin D. Roosevelt administration initiated an 
arts program totally unlike anything the government had 
ever done before and also strikingly different from the tra- 
ditional forms of government art patronage in Europe. 
The arts projects of the Works Progress Administration 
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sought both to create jobs for unemployed artists and to 
create a mass audience for their work. Government pat- 
ronage was extended not only to the painter and sculptor, 
but also to the writer, musician, actor and playwright. 
While works commissioned by the government in previous 
years often had the placid look of official art, glamorizing 
the past or allegorizing abstract principles remote from 
the common life of the people, W.P.A.’s output was dis- 
tinctly contemporary. It depicted concrete experiences of 
the people and reflected the social ferment of the time. 
Experimental from start to finish, it ran into a host of 
internal conflicts, became a focus of political opposition to 
the New Deal and, after a few years of intense and often 
brilliant activity, was wiped off the boards by a hostile 
Congress. 


The New Deal first put artists to work under the Civil 
Works Administration, an emergency agency created in 
November 1933 to get massive numbers of relief clients 
into some kind of employment as quickly as _ possible. 
Within two months, more than four million men and 
women, of whom a few thousand were artists, writers or 
performers, had been put to work. This was essentially a 
relief program; standards of professional skill were of sec- 
ondary consideration. 


Two years later, Harry Hopkins, administrator of the 
relief program, became fired with the idea of establishing 
art projects of high caliber which not only would provide 
work for unemployed artists but also would bring about 
a cultural revival that would be felt in every part of the 
country. The program was set up as Project No. 1 under 
the Works Progress Administration, created by executive 
order in May 1935. It consisted actually of four federal 
projects—for the visual arts, the theater, writers, and 
music."* Project No. 1 differed from other W.P.A. projects 
in that it was administered, not by state W.P.A.s, but by 
federal directors in Washington. Its unique status was 
said to be justified by the uneven distribution of its labor 
supply, which was concentrated in urban centers, and by 
the fact that its products were to have country-wide dis- 
tribution. 


The Federal Art Project at its peak employed 5,300 art- 





%A fifth project, added later, undertook surveys of historical documents in every 
county in the country. 
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ists. A report in mid-1940 toted up the output as follows: 
1,400 murals in public buildings; 50,000 oil paintings on 
permanent loan to schools, community centers, libraries, 
etc.; 90,000 prints; 3,700 pieces of sculpture; 950,000 re- 
productions of 30,000 posters; 975 dioramas and models; 
43,000 maps and diagrams; 675,000 documentary photo- 
graphs; and 17,000 lantern slides. 


A major additional undertaking was compilation of the 
Index of American Design, consisting of a set of plates 
reproducing (by photograph or artist’s rendering) Amer- 
ican crafts and textile patterns produced over a period of 
250 years ; the Index was eventually published in book form. 
The Federal Art Project also sponsored technical experi- 
ments which resulted in improvements in reproductive 
processes, in the execution of mosaic designs, and in the 
manufacture of paints. In addition, it established com- 


munity art centers, with galleries and classes for amateurs, 
in 50 cities. 


Productions of the Federal Theater Project ranged from 
classical dramas to contemporary plays and musicals, from 
pageants and documentary presentations to puppet shows 
and children’s plays, and from dance dramas to vaudeville 
shows and a circus. The project created several new dra- 
matic forms, a number of its productions were major hits, 
and some, like Sinclair Lewis’s “It Can’t Happen Here,” 
stirred wide controversy. Many of the shows were taken 
on the road. Admission was either free or only 25c or 50c. 
Theater companies established in 40 cities in 22 states put 
on some 1,200 separate productions that played to audiences 
totaling 25 million persons. In addition, approximately 
3,000 radio shows were aired annually. The project at one 


time gave work to 12,700 actors and other theater per- 
sonne].15 


The Federal Writers’ Project is best remembered for its 
production of the American Guide Series, consisting of a 
separate guidebook for each state. The guides were unique 
in their wealth of historical information and descriptions 
of local color along with citations of points of interest. 
The project was responsible also for a series of state ency- 
clopedias, tour books, lexicons of loca] dialects, almanacs, 
books on ethnic groups represented in the American “melt- 


% George Biddle, “Art Under Five Years of Federal Patronage,”” American Scholar, 
Summer 1940, p. 482. 


% Hallie Flanagan, Arena (1940), pp. 377-436. 
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ing pot,” popular natural histories, children’s books, books 
of folklore, etc..6 Most of the works involved the com- 
bined efforts of many writers. Publication was sponsored 
in all cases by groups or individuals (sometimes state gov- 
ernors), who underwrote the publishing costs. The project 
employed as many as 6,700 writers.” 


The Federal Music Project at its peak employed 2,700 
musicians in 40 symphony orchestras, 2,000 musicians in 
87 concert orchestras, 2,100 in 69 bands, 600 in 52 dance 
orchestras, and 1,200 in 11 opera and 12 choral organiza- 
tions. In addition, the project employed 230 copyists and 
enrolled more than 100,000 students in group music classes. 
Music projects were organized in 273 cities in 42 states. 


Project No. 1 came under increasing fire, the most seri- 
ous charge being that it had been infiltrated by Communist 
sympathizers and was serving as a channel for spreading 
Red propaganda. Much of the criticism was directed 
against the writers’ and theater projects; the latter in 
particular got into hot water because some of its produc- 
tions dealt boldly with controversial social themes. The 
theater project was subjected to unfriendly investigation 
by congressional committees in 1938 and 1939,!* and the 
Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of the latter year 
decreed its abolition and put the other projects under the 
authority of state W.P.A.s. Project No. 1 thereafter was 
known as the W.P.A. Arts Program; its career, before its 
demise in 1943, was not spectacular. 


NEw DEAL PROGRAM TO DECORATE PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


C.W.A. and W.P.A. were not the only New Deal agencies 
extending government patronage to the arts. The Public 
Works of Art Project, administered by the Treasury De- 
partment, was set up in 1933 under an allotment from 
emergency relief funds. The purpose was to take qualified 
artists off relief and put them to work decorating public 
buildings. P.W.A.P. had a life of only half a year, but in 
that time it gave employment to 3,700 artists who turned 
out 16,000 paintings and murals for schools, libraries and 
other community buildings. 

16 “*Work of the Federal Writers’ Project of W.P.A.,” Publishers’ Weekly, March 
18, 1939, p. 1130. 


17 Cedric Larson, “‘The Cultural Projects of the W.P.A.,”” Public Opinion Quarterly, 
July 1939, p. 491. 


% According to Hallie Flanagan, director of the Federal Theater Project, 81 out 


of 830 major productions were criticized “as to content” by members of Congress or 
by witnesses before congressional committees. 
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This emergency program laid the groundwork for an- 
other, the Treasury Relief Art Project, instituted with 
W.P.A. funds in July 1935. The second program was ad- 
ministered by the Section of Painting and Sculpture in 
the Treasury Department, which had been created by the 
Secretary in 1934 to take responsibility for decoration of 
public buildings. Like W.P.A. Project No. 1, it operated 
under a requirement that 90 per cent of its funds be used 
to pay workers who would otherwise be on relief. The 
Treasury artists were paid W.P.A. wages—ranging from 
$69 to $103 a month, depending on skills—while employed. 
The Relief Art Project lasted three years, and the artists 
employed produced 10,217 easel paintings, 89 murals, and 
43 pieces of sculpture. 


The Treasury program was carried on simultaneously 
with a non-relief art program that engaged outstanding 
artists, solely on the basis of ability, to decorate public 
buildings. Funds were provided under appropriations for 
construction of federal buildings, 1 per cent of the con- 
struction cost being made available for art work. In the 
case of small buildings, such as post offices in small towns, 
artists living in the area were commissioned. For larger 
commissions, artists were selected by national competitions, 
entrants in most cases being limited to those invited by com- 
mittees of experts chosen from all parts of the country. 


In 1938, when works of art produced under the non- 
relief program had been placed in federal buildings in more 
than 300 communities, the Secretary of the Treasury an- 
nounced that the program would be made a permanent 
departmental function under a Section of Fine Arts. But 
Reorganization Plan I of 1939 transferred the section to 
the Public Buildings Administration of the Federal Works 
Agency and it was abolished a few years later. 


ARTISTS ON THE BATTLEFRONTS IN WoRLD War II 


As war approached, many W.P.A. artists were given de- 
fense assignments: making maps or models for training 
programs, experimenting with camouflage, and painting 
posters or murals in mess halls and recreation centers for 
servicemen. All branches of the Armed Forces had artists 
during World War II to make pictorial records of the war. 


The War Department organized an Art Advisory Com- 
mittee in 1943 to help select artists to be put under con- 
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tract as artist-correspondents in combat areas. When Con- 
gress cut off appropriations for this activity in 1944, there 
were 28 artists in the program; 19 were taken into the Army 
Engineer Corps to form a Combat Art Section, and some 


of the others obtained similar assignments from news 
magazines. 





Evidence of Fresh Government Interest 





FEDERAL SUPPORT of the arts today consists largely 
of financing foreign tours by American performing artists 
and by representatives of other aspects of this country’s 
cultural life. The main purpose of the tours is to make the 
people of other countries aware of American cultural 
achievements. Because the Soviet Union conducts similar 
programs, the two countries are sometimes considered 
to be in a cultural contest for the good will of the world.’ 


Approximately 5 per cent of the 36,000 Americans par- 
ticipating in exchange programs administered by various 
federal agencies during the year ended June 30, 1960, were 
in the arts and humanities; around 900 Americans in dif- 
ferent cultural fields went abroad that year under the State 
Department’s exchange program. Among those participat- 
ing in the program last year were a Columbia University 
art professor who gave a series of lectures on modern 
American painting at the University of Chile; a musicol- 
ogist who lectured, showed films and played tape recordings 
of choral music in Taiwan; an American art researcher who 
studied architecture in Japan; a university theater direc- 
tor who held a seminar in Sydney, Australia; and American 
music students who studied and performed abroad. 


A Special International Program for Cultural Presenta- 
tions Abroad was initiated by President Eisenhower in July 
1954 and given permanent authorization by Congress two 
years later.2° The program provides for tours in foreign 
countries by “creative and performing artists . . . repre- 





1° See “Cultural Exchanges With Soviet Russia,” E.R.R., 1959 Vol. II, pp. 495-511. 


*” The International Cultural Exchange and Trade Fair Participation Act of 1956 
described the purpose of the program as ‘“‘to strengthen the ties which unite us with 


other nations by demonstrating the cultural interests, developments and achieve- 
ments of the people of the United States ... and thus to assist in the development 
of friendly . . . peaceful relations.” 
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senting any field of the arts ... [and] representation in 
artistic, dramatic, musical, sports and other cultural fes- 
tivals, competitions and .. . exhibitions abroad.” The gov- 
ernment is aided in the selection of artists and performers 
by advisory panels on music, dance and the drama. Appro- 
priations for the program, 1955-61, totaled $16.2 million. 
President Kennedy’s interest in programs of this sort was 
affirmed, shortly after inauguration, by a State Department 
reorganization which put international educational and cul- 
tural relations, formerly in the hands of a Special Assistant 
to the Secretary of State, under the supervision of an 
Assistant Secretary of State for Educational and Cultural 
Affairs. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS Music; ARMED FORCES ART 


The Music Division of the Library of Congress maintains 
a world-renowned center of musical knowledge, an incom- 
parable collection of ‘musical literature. A recording lab- 
oratory was established there in 1940 under a grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation; more than 50 recordings of folk 
music and tales, poetry and literature have since been issued 
for public sale. The Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Founda- 
tion in the Library of Congress, created by private dona- 
tion in 1925, provides funds for commissioning composers 
and presenting chamber music concerts in the library’s 
small concert hall. The Gertrude Clarke Whittall Founda- 
tion, created by private donation in 1936, gave the library 
arare collection of Stradivari instruments which are played 
in chamber music concerts financed by the foundation. The 
Serge Koussevitsky Music Foundation, established by the 
late conductor in 1949, provides funds for commissioning 
new music. Other foundations defray the costs of concerts, 
lectures on music and historical studies in American music. 


The Department of Defense collects paintings recording 
activities of its various branches. The Army has 3,000 
paintings, some by its own artists, some donated by private 
individuals or organizations,” which are displayed in rotat- 
ing exhibits in Washington and elsewhere. The Air Force 
collection includes 68 paintings of aviation scenes of World 
War I (donated by Laurance S. Rockefeller), more than 
1,000 World War II paintings (one-half by German and 
Japanese combat artists), 54 paintings of the Korean War 





“The Army collection includes combat paintings commissioned by Time-Life and 
a series on combat medicine by outstanding artists commissioned during World 
War II by Abbott Laboratorie. 
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and many others. Under an arrangement made with pri- 
vate art societies in 1954, the Air Force regularly receives 
new paintings for circulation to military installations, mu- 
seums, and elsewhere. The Navy has more than 3,000 
paintings in its Combat Art Center, from which exhibits 
are made up for tours all over the world. Several artists 
in the Naval Reserve have gone on active duty to accom- 
pany naval expeditions to the Arctic, Antarctic, or other 
regions and paint scenes depicting expedition activities. 


STATE AND MUNICIPAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE ARTS 


The amount of support given to cultural activities by the 
states varies widely. Nearly every state supports an his- 
torical museum or similar institution. Grants to state fairs 
sometimes include money for arts and crafts exhibitions, 
and aid-to-education grants help to support the growing 
number of fine arts courses in schocls and colleges. Gov. 
Nelson A. Rockefeller of New York signed a bill on April 
24 authorizing expenditure of $15 million for a building at 
the Lincoln Center for the Performing Arts that is to be 
turned over to the city for presentation of light opera, 
dance programs and other cultural events. 


A compilation by the Library of Congress in 1960 showed 
that at least 14 states have an art commission or similar 
agency. The state agency with broadest responsibility in 
the arts is the recently created New York Advisory Council 
on the Arts. New York State offers park and other sites 
for performing groups and the state-financed $4 million 
Marine Stadium at Jones Beach, Long Island, is leased for 
summer theater. Other states which make sizable con- 
tributions to the arts include Virginia, which appropriated 
$271,000 in a recent year for the Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts; Pennsylvania, which gave $194,000 to the Philadel- 
phia Museum School of Fine Arts and $50,000 to the Car- 
negie Museum in Pittsburgh for the 1959-61 biennium; and 
Florida, which recently appropriated $95,000 for the Ring- 
ling Museum at Sarasota. 


According to a survey by the American Federation of 
Musicians, 23 states have laws permitting state support 
of bands or orchestras. Five states—Kentucky, Massachu- 
setts, North Carolina, Rhode Island, North Carolina—have 
long given funds to orchestras. The largest appropriations 
reported by the Library of Congress survey were made for 
the North Carolina Symphony Orchestra ($412,000 in 1959- 
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60 and $394,000 in 1960-61). Utah gave its symphony 
$13,000 in 1960, Vermont $5,000. Much of the symphony 
money is to finance children’s concerts. Other unusual state 
appropriations for arts include Virginia’s recent grant of 
$15,000 to the Barter Theater at Abingdon and Utah’s 
grant of $7,000 for music and art contests. 


The Library of Congress compilation showed that at least 
34 cities contribute significantly to the arts; New York 
City reported that in the two years 1959 and 1960 it had 
given $4.7 million for capital and operating expenditures 
of art institutions, of which nearly $1 million went to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. A number of cities—Buffalo, 
Detroit, Houston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Seattle and 
others—either contribute to their local musical organiza- 
tions or underwrite certain concerts or concert series. 


Many proponents of federal aid to the arts point to the 
meager arts budget of the District of Columbia, which has 
been limited to around $16,000 a year of Recreation De- 
partment funds for minor cultural presentations. Efforts 
to get Congress to approve expenditure of $25,000 of 
District of Columbia funds for the National Symphony 
Orchestra have proved fruitless up to now. 


Creation of a National Cultural Center in Washington 
for presentation of concerts, operas, plays, ballet, poetry 
readings, lectures and the like was authorized by Congress 
in 1958. Congress set aside a nine-acre tract of land, bor- 
dering the Potomac River, for the project but stipulated 
that development of the center must be financed from 
private sources. The center’s board of trustees has engaged 
a prominent architect to design the contemplated theaters 
and concert halls but as yet has made relatively little head- 
way in raising the large sums required to build them. At 
least $75 million is needed to finance the project. 


The Cultural Center legislation supplied an apt illus- 
tration of the prevailing attitude of members of Congress 
toward federal patronage of the arts: The government, 
while supporting efforts to encourage private endeavor, 
must stop short of paying to theaters, opera companies 
or orchestras the state subsidies common in Europe. 
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